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WHAT HAPPENED TO HAMLET? 

A NEW PHASE OF AN OLD VIEW 

BY O. W. FIRKINS 



The theory of Hamlet which the present essay submits 
is nothing very new — is, in fact, nothing but a new posture 
of the classic Coleridgian judgment that Hamlet signifies 
the inhibition of executive force by intellectual activity. In 
a question in which debate is old, theories are fragile in the 
ratio of their novelty. The inadequacy of the old theories, 
which is implied in the permanence of the problem, drives 
men to seek relief and respite in the greater and more glar- 
ing inadequacy of the new. But disproof or distrust 
quickly overtakes them, and they return from the new to 
the old, from the greater dissatisfaction to the less, as Lear, 
who wanted a hundred knights, returned to Goneril : 

Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 

And thou art twice her love. 
The truth is that no single theory can disentangle Hamlet. 
The difficulties in the case are quite peculiar. Hamlet is 
insane or feigns insanity through most of the play, and it is 
clear that insanity or its counterfeit will rob speeches of all 
or most of their cogency as signs of character. If the re- 
maining material — the material we can absolutely trust — is 
at the same time stinted and diversified, the problem is 
scarcely soluble. Moreover ; the Shakespearian conception 
of Hamlet appears to have been, in a quite exceptional de- 
gree, unfenced. The barrier which kept the characteristic 
from straying out and the uncharacteristic from slipping in 
was unusually weak. In a sense, this means an approxima- 
tion to nature, because character, as we know it in literature, 
is always a convenient simplification of the facts. A 
character is a man made intelligible by abridgments and 
emendations. In Hamlet the abridging and emending pro- 
cess has been scanted, and the character reverts to its inherent 
diversity and obscurity. 
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The worst of theories, however, has a value, because it 
presents the old facts in a new grouping. And an old fact 
in a new relation is half new. The old theory is safe; the 
new is savory: and a combination of the new and the old 
way may, in a fashion, combine savor with safety. I pro- 
ceed, therefore, without further delay, to my variation of 
Coleridge, which is reducible to a single sentence: Hamlet 
did not lose his mind, but found it, in the shock of catas- 
trophic revelation, and in the excitement — almost the ex- 
hilaration — of that discovery, he forgot a crime and ignored 
a duty. 

We look at the state of Denmark through the medium of 
the terrifying disclosures of the play, and few of us, I 
imagine, realize what a decent, God-fearing, edifying, and 
estimable little state the Shakespearian Denmark was in its 
own eyes and the eyes of its neighbors before the death of 
Hamlet's father. It was a pious, tedious, decorous, and 
punctilious court into which the younger Hamlet was born, 
a court at which Shakespeare himself would have been al- 
most as bored as on that Mayflower voyage in which Mat- 
thew Arnold imagined his participation. Hamlet's father 
was a condensation of all the virtues, with a tendency to 
solemnity and verbiage which the passage to another life 
failed to chasten, and the imminence of cockcrow could not 
stem. The queen, the most ductile and pliable of women, 
rivaled her lord in the correctness of her sentiments. In 
this sober little world, even the villain of the piece, the king's 
brother, was bound to be pietist and pharisee, a man so 
confirmed in sanctimony that sanctimony followed him into 
crime. The sleepy little court committed its interests to the 
care of a brainless chancellor, and so lethargic was its rou- 
tine that a change of monarchs by assassination could not 
shake the dotard from his place. 

In this atmosphere Hamlet was born and reared, and the 
surprising thing, in view of his later rebellions and origi- 
nalities, is the extent to which he imbibed and reproduced 
its life. The placidities and decorums of this seemingly 
impeccable court found in the young prince the most 
amiable, receptive, and tractable of pupils. His father 
was his pattern and ideal, and his mother was exalted among 
women. He is despatched to the sedate German school at 
Wittenberg. His friend and mentor at Wittenberg was 
Horatio, a man of undoubted ability, but so judicious and 
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wary that he may well have served rather as curb than spur 
to the active but submissive mind of his young comrade. As 
chums and playfellows he had picked out Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, two prominent members of that class 
which Jane Welch Carlyle in her letters was wont to call 
the insipidities. Hamlet's first love affair reveals the un- 
erring swiftness of his intuition for the obvious and the 
correct. His heart is granted, without reservation or parley, 
to the first mindless young beauty whom his eye meets in 
the corridors of his father's palace. 

We are told in so many words that he was a model young 
man. He has presented the English language with two of 
its stereotyped phrases for the marking of a standardized 
perfection ; he is called " the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form." The utterance of these words by Ophelia is as 
illuminative as the words themselves. It is plain that the 
youthful Hamlet lives up meticulously, not only to con- 
ventional, but to feminine, to maidenly, standards of pro- 
priety and excellence. He is the perfect lady's perfect 
gentleman. 

But we do not need Ophelia's testimony; listen to the 
young man himself. His mother urges him not to return to 
college. " I shall in all my best obey you, Madam," he 
replies with a filial decorum which Samuel Richardson or 
Hannah More could not have mended. Observe the nature 
of his objections to suicide. 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon against self -slaughter. 

He condemns the act, not because it is cowardly or simply 
immoral, but because it is uncanonical, unscriptural. Here 
is a young man in whom his catechist or confessor may re- 
joice. With such a person it is obviously hazardous to joke. 
When Horatio, his fellow-student, calls himself a truant, 
Hamlet solemnly defends him against the charge. 

I would not hear your enemy say so. 
Clearly this is a young collegian who never " vext the souls 
of deans." We see him assiduous at lectures, methodical 
in his notes. Shakespeare has not, forgotten to inform us 
that he kept a note-book. Within two minutes after his 
father's ghost has ended the appalling tale of the murder 
in the garden, the young prince is jotting down by moon- 
light an invaluable memorandum about the relations of 
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smiles to villany. Do I mean that Hamlet is a fool? Not 
at all. Hamlet has a strong mind, but its strength is shown 
at the outset in the docility and thoroughness of its assent to 
the propositions of its teachers. His mind as yet is unen- 
franchised, unawakened, unoriginal, adverse to criticism — 
living happily enough in a formal and specious court which 
had no trouble in hiding its sins from an eye incurious — 
or incredulous — of evil. 

This peace of mind is suddenly laid waste by crushing 
revelations of iniquity in his next of kin. His mother, 
within two months of his father's death, enters into a de- 
grading marriage which the piety of the son brands as 
incestuous. His uncle has murdered his father. The first 
of these shocks reduces him to despair; the second plunges 
him into a blinding, rending anguish which expresses and 
relieves itself by the mimicry of distraction. At this point 
the first act terminates. 

When the curtain rises again, we ask ourselves with a 
shudder to what new depth of horror and distress will this 
soul have sunk in the progress of its terrible adventure. 
What we actually see, however, is a surprise, almost a 
scandal, to us. The Hamlet we rediscover in the second 
act is actually having a good time. That good time is the 
paradox, is almost the unravelment and elucidation, of the 
play. Act II, as we perceive, is rather gay upon the whole, 
and is imbibed by the audience with the furtive relish with 
which a contraband bottle of spirits might be consumed by 
a drinker under a dry regime. Hamlet himself, let us 
hasten to add, is not happy, is not even strictly cheerful, in 
his good time. Mr. Shaw in his prefaces is neither happy 
nor strictly cheerful, yet it is certain that Mr. Shaw has an 
excellent time in his prefaces, and Hamlet's good time is 
akin to Mr. Shaw's. It is the delight of the aroused, active, 
and capable intelligence in the freedom, the swiftness, and, 
let us instantly confess, the destructive efficiency of its own 
action. Has he lost his mind? Hamlet has found his 
mind. The intellect which had slept or idled in the demure 
and decorous consciousness of a being lovely, pure, noble, 
and moral enough to delight an Ophelia or a Goethe, has 
risen to self-realization, to independence, to authority. 
''Listen! the mighty being is awake!" The true Hamlet 
has come to his own. The earlier Hamlet, a mere puppet 
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or dummy, comparable to those servants who hold places 
in the theatre until the true occupants arrive, is swept aside 
into perpetual abeyance. 

What relation has this fact to Hamlet's actual or simu- 
lated madness? I reject the notion of insanity, but I do not 
feel that its acceptance would subvert, or greatly compro- 
mise, my theory. Shakespeare undoubtedly held that the 
enlargement and the derangement of a mind might be 
simultaneous. The decisive illustration is King Lear. 
Lear's mind in the storm is unmistakably disordered, but 
who can be blind to the extension of activity, the influx of 
power, which make the mind of Lear for the moment the 
exact counterpart of the physical world which tempest has 
at once animated and convulsed? But, assuming the mad- 
ness to be feigned, our immediate business is to show how far 
the theory of swift and sudden intellectual development 
adjusts itself to the pretence of madness. 

Between his mother's second marriage and the visit of 
the Ghost, it is pretty clear that the young Hamlet has been 
solitary in the thronging fullness, and silent in the lavish in- 
tercourse, of the new court. He speaks in the first court 
scene only when he is spoken to, and the speeches are trains 
of monosyllables except where he regales his mother with 
a perfectly groomed little monograph on the thesis that 
sincerity in grief is possible. The transformation in the 
second act is marvellous. The recluse has become the 
centre of the court, whom the chancellor visits and revisits, 
whom college friends from Wittenberg seek out, to whom 
a band of strolling players, seeking harborage and patron- 
age in the palace, immediately resort, on whose moods and 
symptoms the King and Queen in an adjoining chamber 
solicitously wait. Furthermore, the mute has learned the 
art of speech ; he talks, talks with the utmost vivacity, free- 
dom, and hardihood; leads, changes, dominates, the con- 
versation, keeps all the interlocutors in a state of amaze, 
subjection, and bedevilment. Assume the birth of a mind in 
the interval, and the mutation is logical enough. Hamlet 
has, in a sense, acquired new faculties, and he moves alertly 
and vividly in a world refreshed bv the interest of these 
acquisitions. Clearly, in this change of conduct, a sensitive 
man would be glad to protect himself from the surprise of 
his associates. Those who had known his correct and 
seemly youth would think the second Hamlet crazy. Ah, 
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there is the evident solution. The charter of insanity is 
large; why not avail one's self of the magnitude of that 
charter by feigning to have lost one's wits? The " wild and 
whirling words " after the Ghost's departure in the first act 
may well enough have been the natural product of the 
anguish of that unexampled night. Later on, their worth 
as an expedient, a subterfuge, a means of gaining the ad- 
vantage of freedom of speech and action without incurring 
its responsibilities, would commend itself to a mind to which 
recklessness was attractive and caution indispensable. 

The peculiarity of Hamlet's case lies in the fact that the 
supreme intellectual crisis, and the supreme moral and 
emotional crisis, of his life, being products of.the same cause, 
have occurred at the same moment. What will be the re- 
sult of this coincidence? If the subject is essentially an 
emotional and moral being, the crisis in the intellect will 
be subdued, dominated, submerged, by the crisis in the feel- 
ings and the conscience. Something of this kind occurs to 
Lear. But what if the core of the man's being be intel- 
lectual? What if he be primarily or finally a thinker? 
Surely the thinker will command, will utilize, will exploit, 
as we unfeelingly say, the sufferer and moralist. The 
emotional and moral stress, though never inactive and 
occasionally dominant, will on the whole be put back, be put 
aside, be instinctively relegated to a background from 
which, in moments of reaction and repentance, it will be 
ostentatiously drawn forth and restored to passing leader- 
ship. A scientist who is a good husband, but at bottom is 
less husband than scientist, finds his wife stricken with a 
remarkable and hitherto unstudied form of cancer. The 
behavior of Hamlet finds a close parallel in the probable 
experience of that investigator. 

I have seen somewhere, in a source which I cannot now 
recover or identify, the suggestion that Hamlet's malady is 
not hesitation, but preoccupation. I never read, and cannot 
reproduce, the grounds on which this thesis was defended. 
But preoccupation strikes me as a very exact description of 
the nature of the hindrance to activity in Hamlet's case. 
The difficulty lies in the general fertility, subtlety, and 
diversity of his thought, not at all in any particular fer- 
tility, subtlety, and diversity on the subject of the mur- 
der of the king. So far from the murder's being a 
simple duty which the subtlety of Hamlet's mind 
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unduly complicates, precisely the reverse is the 
case. The murder is really a complex affair which the 
straightforwardness of Hamlet's attitude unduly simpli- 
fies. Do you tell me that he is a prey to diverse and adverse 
considerations on this all-important point? Will you name 
those considerations? You will find, I think, that they re- 
duce themselves to two. First, Hamlet does not wish to 
send the king's soul to Heaven — an objection whose duration 
is confined to the single minute which the king spends upon 
his knees. Second, Hamlet wants to make sure of the 
Ghost's veracity by the experiment of the play, a difficulty 
manufactured from the start, and obsolete, by Hamlet's own 
confession, at the end of the play scene. On the other hand, 
Hamlet is quite blind to the obvious and urgent complica- 
tions of the problem — the immorality of revenge (does the 
Everlasting forbid only .^//-slaughter?), the illegality of 
revenge (important surely to a future sovereign), the danger 
of failure, the danger of misconception of Hamlet's motive 
(Hamlet is heir to the crown), the danger to an invaded 
state from the assassination of its ruler, the mother's grief, 
the mother's probable exposure and disgrace. A mind to 
whom considerations so vital do not even occur can surely 
not be accused of sophistication or elaboration in its dealings 
with the murder. Hamlet has no will to think about the 
murder; he thinks of it by spasms under duress. True, the 
murder is always coming back to him, but a man to whom a 
fact must be perpetually recalled is a man with whom the 
fact does not willingly or naturally stay. 

Hamlet, then, is not diverted from the act by thoughts 
about the act itself; he is distracted by other thoughts. 
The interests on which his mind fastens are prevailingly 
general or abstract. We have seen that, while he is still 
reeling from the concussion of the Ghost's narrative, he sets 
down upon his tablets a generalization about smiles and 
villainy. His philosophic detachment is curiously evinced 
in Act I, Scene IV, where he awaits the Ghost with his 
companions on the platform. These companions, when 
they awaited the Ghost in the first scene of the play, had 
been able to talk of nothing but the apparition ; it was only 
after the phantom had appeared, and terror had lost the 
edge of novelty, that the conversation shifted to the topics 
of the day. But Hamlet, for whom expectation is so deeply 
charged, Hamlet, in a turning-point of life, is asked a casual 
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question about the reason for a cannon-shot. He is instantly 
drawn off into a long judicial appraisement of the customs 
of the Danes, from which he is insensibly decoyed into a 
treatise on the mixture of good and evil in human nature. 
The agnostic Horatio must have envied the impressible and 
credulous Hamlet his detachment. Compare the narrative 
of the sea-doings in Act IV, Scene II, with its curious 
parenthetic glance at the certainty of an overruling Provi- 
dence. 

The more the play advances, the more does the abstract 
reasoner, the disinterested or impersonal observer, emerge 
into clear view. Hamlet discusses suicide both in the first 
and third acts, but observe the difference. In Act I the 
problem is personal and concrete; 

O ! that this too too solid flesh would melt. 
In Act III, the marrowless and colorless infinitive, 

To be, or not to be : that is the question, 
introduces a discussion of the impersonal or theoretic de- 
sirability of suicide. In the address to the players, " Speak 
the speech, I pray you", Hamlet has an urgent practical in- 
terest, the verification of the king's guilt. He has not 
talked two seconds before he has forgotten all about the 
king's guilt, and has lost himself in a dissertation on the 
art of acting. Observe his conduct in the graveyard. 
Hamlet, who, a few months before, had seen his father 
" quietly inurned " in all probability in that very graveyard, 
whose grief for that event is still visible in his garb, falls 
instantly into a train of general reflections the celerity of 
which not one glance, verbal or mental, at his personal be- 
reavement is suffered to arrest. 

The scene abounds in significance. On a skull, in a 
graveyard, Hamlet can reason about life and death, and in 
the process can forget a dead father. Note that the general 
reflections are prompted by an individual skull and grave- 
yard, and that the encounter with these concrete starting- 
points is casual. The mind is provoked by the eye — the 
straying eye ; the student of laws takes his hint from fortui- 
ties. Hamlet, now restless, curious, sociable, needs or at 
least craves an external impetus ; his mind resembles those 
sluggish households which spring into animation at the 
knock of a visitor. Even his incentives to act reach him by 
way of outward accident. He sees a player act Hecuba. 
O, the sensibility, the responsiveness, of men. And I — . 
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He sees an army cross a plain to possess itself of a splinter 
of worthless territory. O, the littleness of human incen- 
tives. And I — . 

The last point, though interesting, is by the way. Let 
us get back to the high road. Hamlet's intelligence has 
been vastly quickened by the shock of two unbearable dis- 
coveries. Is there any corresponding proof of a reduction 
in his capacity to feel? In the court scene of the first act, 
which occurs between the two shocks, Hamlet's feelings are 
unquestionably deep. Use that emotion as a test. Do 
phrases like " It is not, nor it cannot come to good " or " But 
two months dead : nay, not so much, not two " occur in the 
succeeding acts ? Very, very rarely. The larger part of 
Hamlet's utterances after Act I may be classed as im- 
personal criticism of life, rising often into philosophy, sink- 
ing readily into persiflage. There remains a good deal of 
violent and feverish declamation of which vivid examples 
are producible in the terminal soliloquy of Act II, the closet 
scene, and the close of the action in the graveyard. The 
case for emotion in the later Hamlet depends on the weight 
we assign to this declamation. 

First of all, it is full of that noise and vehemence which 
wise men have never ranked high among the indications 
of sincerity. On the contrary, a distrust of the genuineness 
of such matter ranks fairly high among the indications of 
wisdom. Moreover, we have the quite extraordinary ad- 
vantage of a criticism of the reality of these declamations 
from Hamlet himself. With a frankness hardly matchable 
in literature, he twice virtually confesses that his prowess in 
diatribe is histrionic (V, I, 271-2, Furness, " I'll rant as well 
as thou"; see also II, 2, 558-563). It is interesting to observe 
that the sonorous " I loved Ophelia " occurs just twelve lines 
in advance of the second of these acknowledgments. In 
Hamlet, while real emotion undoubtedly exists, the raiment 
of emotion is often donned by nervous excitability. Follow 
step by step in Acts II and III the accumulating efforts and 
excitements that mark the passage of an unexampled day, 
and in the vehemencies of the closet scene you will find the 
retaliations of the organism as distinct as the wrath and 
trouble of the heart. 

In the later acts, Hamlet's love for Ophelia rests on the 
dubious evidence of a single unconfined hyperbole. His 
love for his father is expressed with infrequency and with 

vol. ccxii. — no. 778. 26 
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temperance; the eulogy in the closet scene is strategic and 
forensic. What is his feeling toward his uncle? The out- 
bursts of vilification which occur from time to time seem 
rather apologies for indifference than proofs of agitation. 
Hamlet scarcely hates his uncle. Hatred implies a certain 
flattery of its object which the scorn of Hamlet is reluctant 
to bestow. Claudius scarcely interests Hamlet. If the 
subject of the play be a relation between persons at all, the 
relation between Hamlet and Claudius is that subject. 
How often does Hamlet speak to his uncle? I expect the 
reader to break into indignant remonstrance when I assure 
him that, by actual count and by liberal count, Hamlet ad- 
dresses Claudius only twenty-one times in the progress of the 
play. Ten of these twenty-one are in a short dialogue in Act 
IV which is never acted. On the stage, accordingly, Ham- 
let speaks barely eleven times to his uncle. The episodic, 
inattentive, contemptuous murder of Claudius — a murder 
which is half a slight — is one of the curiosities of literature. 
The stab is preceded and followed by a revelation of indif- 
ference which is itself a stab. It is interesting to ask, more- 
over, why the scene in which Hamlet stands with half-drawn 
sword behind the kneeling king, a scene which ought to be 
the culmination of the play, since it is the play, as usually 
conceived, in picturesque epitome, should move us so little 
in the reading, and so much less in the actual performance. 
There is one fact in Hamlet's later state of mind which 
partly explains the blunted edge of grief and indignation. 
What is shocking to a philanthropist is normal for a mis- 
anthrope; Hamlet has passed from one condition to the 
other. A fire burns down a house. If the conflagration 
extends to the entire city, it is obvious that the blackened 
ruins of the house will stand out far less in the length and 
breadth of multiplied calamity than they would have done 
if the city had been spared. Reconstruct your world to 
fit an enormity, and, in a world so reconstructed, the 
enormity will lose much of its unexpectedness and its dis- 
grace. The conduct of the queen and Claudius has led 
to a " revision downward," as people once said of the tariff, 
of Hamlet's early estimate of the worth of life and human 
nature. He condemns men in bands, in tribes, old men, 
young girls, courtiers; he has even a lash for humanity. 
Devastation has its fearful joy; the strange gayety of 
Hamlet is partly explicable by the exhilaration which he 
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finds in the sack and pillage of the ideals of the race. An 
irruption of Montaigne into Pascal, an uprising of La 
Rochefoucauld in Bossuet, might have induced a kindred 
effervescence. 

My argument is now complete ; its content may be thus 
recapitulated : 

First, the gravity, decorum, and pietism of the Danish 
court. 

Second, the seemingly complete impregnation of the 
young prince with this spirit. 

Third, the dormancy or latency in the young prince of 
a powerful mind which nothing, up to the hour of his 
mother's second marriage, had freed or quickened. 

Fourth, the simultaneous arrival of a profound moral 
and emotional convulsion and of the liberation of the 
intellect. 

Fifth, the retreat in consciousness of the moral and 
emotional convulsion before what was, to an essentially in- 
tellectual being, the superior interest of the enfranchised 
and emergent mind. 

Sixth, a resultant pre-occupation with the affairs of the 
mind which made concern with immediate duty uninterest- 
ing and laborious. 

Seventh, a falling-off in the distinction and significance 
of the crimes that had shocked Hamlet through the exten- 
sion and completion of the misanthropy which those crimes 
had bred. 

Do I believe that Shakespeare really meant what I have 
imputed to Hamlet in the present article? Ah, what 
Shakespeare meant, what one secretly and genuinely be- 
lieves ! I had rather argue half a day in defense of a theory 
than face the probe of one such deadly question. A theory 
is an excellent strap with which to bind facts together for 
convenience of transport; it is an excellent shelf on which 
to set them forth in compact array for summary or survey. 
Speculation on Hamlet is inevitable. Hamlet is a mystery; 
he is said to illustrate the charm of mystery: but a mystery 
which is put aside or left alone cannot be said to fulfill its 
office or exert its charm. Yet at the end of speculation 
comes the chastening sense of the arrogance of the attempt 
to explain a mind like Shakespeare's on a point on which 
that mind has failed or declined to explain itself. 

O. W. Firkins. 



